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John Mase field 

tragedy seems to me the best thing in the book, and one of 
the best things the poet has done ; one gets from it a startling 
sense of world-agony when the Roman legions fell back 
forever : 

Chief. You see the end of things. 
The power of a thousand kings 
Helped us to this, and now the power 
Is so much hay that was a flower. 

Lucius. We have been very great and strong. 

Chief. That's over now. 

Lucius. It will be long 

Before the world will see our like. 

Chief. We've kept these thieves beyond the dyke 
A good long time, here on the Wall. 

Lucius. Colonel, we ought to sound a call 
To mark the end of this. 

Chief. We ought. 

Look — there's the hill-top where we fought 
Old Foxfoot. Look — there in the whin. 
Old ruffian knave. Come on. Fall in. 

And so it ends. "Is it the debacle?" the poet seems to be 
saying. H. M. 

DREAMER AND CYNIC 

An April Elegy, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Mitchell Ken- 

nerley. 

Of all the poets writing in America today Arthur Davison 
Ficke is preeminently the poet of dreams. His early books, 
From the Isles, The Earth Passion and The Happy Princess 
showed a spirit early awake, early articulate, dominated and 
lit by the strange, gossamer, flame-lit dreams of youth, 
dreams which spin fantastic webs and know little whereof 
they spin, which tremble with eternal aspiration and know not 
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whereto they aspire. Mr. Ficke's spirit, in spite of the 
rather debonair man of the world who walks the ways of 
civilization, housing it, has never lived in the world of 
reality. It lives in a strange half world above our ordinary 
consciousness, a region between men and gods, having the 
stability of neither, yet haunted by the beauty of both. 

Of late years, though Mr. Ficke is even now only in the 
early thirties, there has grown up beside this dreamer, com- 
plementing him, a curiously subtle, modern and disillusioned 
young lawyer. This split-off bit of personality, which is in 
each of us moderns, which sits behind all our actions and 
all our dreams, commenting, discounting, mocking at us, 
and which we can never silence and never lose for more 
than a few hours at a time — this quality is particularly strong 
in Arthur Ficke. It is this spirit, which has produced his 
Cafe Sketches, which can write such almost painfully witty 
mockery of his dreaming self as these lines: 

Presently persons will come out 

And shake legs. 

I do not want legs shaken. 

I want immortal souls shaken unreasonably. 

I want to see dawn spilled across the blackness 

Like a scrambled egg on a skillet; 

I want miracles, wonders, 

Tidings out of a deep I do not know. . . . 

But I have a horrible suspicion 

That neither you 

Nor your esteemed consort 

Nor I myself 

Can ever provide these simple things 

For which I am so patiently waiting. 

These two spirits have never yet been perfectly blended in 

Mr. Ficke. He is tossed continually between the two, yet 
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he is not now content with either. Sometimes he rights 
upward into the dreamer again, yet the upper air of form- 
less aspiration and shadowy beauty grows a little thin for 
him. Sometimes he becomes the cynical modern, yet even 
here he is haunted by the desire to see "immortal souls 
shaken unreasonably." 

If Arthur Ficke ever comes to rest, if he ever succeeds in 
fusing his two selves into a new self which shall be neither, 
but something more fundamental than either, a spirit which, 
with his almost flawless technic, his sensitiveness to .beauty, 
his sweep of dreams and his balance of irony, shall yet learn 
to face reality as it lies between his two outlooks — if this 
ever comes to pass then Arthur Ficke will be the biggest 
poet of our day. As it is, in the instance where he has come 
nearest to fusing his two selves, he has written one of the 
most beautiful sonnet sequences in English. But his magnum 
opus remains yet to be written. 

The title poem of his new volume An April Elegy is a 
dramatization of this perpetual struggle in him. It is a 
curious, tenuous, almost over-modern thing, woven with 
unerring craftsmanship of gleams and flashes, of "muted 
notes and broken sequences and diminished chords." It tells 
the love story of two very modern young people, who are 
evidently quite familiar with Freud and live their loves in 
almost conscious terms of "complexes." Yet in spite of 
this modernity it is written essentially by the dreamer, by 
him "whose homeland lies past each horizon's rim." It has 
perhaps a certain tendency towards preciousness, but it is a 
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lovely poem, more beautiful at the second or third reading 
than at the first. 

Of the other poems in the volume the Cafe Sketches con- 
tinue the sardonic mood of the Grotesques in The Man on 
the Hilltop, and are written frankly by the disillusioned 
young lawyer. There are a dozen miscellaneous poems in 
the volume, which is enticingly slender, and eight sonnets. 
No one in the country is a more thorough master of the 
modern sonnet form than Arthur Ficke, and while these 
eight are in a sequence and lose by being cut away from 
their neighbors, here is one that will perhaps stand alone : 

The old? We are the old- And now we know 
How the fresh mirror dims with passing time. 
Not for us rise the carven gods, or blow 
The haunting musics; not for us the rhyme 
Of dreaming singers, nor the lights that drift 
Faintly through dusks, nor hopes that once had stung. 
We mumble down our pathway, making shift 
To mock the unstable visions of the young. 
We mock them, tell them they shall yet be wise ; 
We point and peer at clods and stones and trees 
Beyond where Helen, living, past our eyes 
Drifts white, and Jason breasts the darkening seas ; 
And flout our early love-songs, vain and cold 
To eyes so certain and to hearts so cold. 

E. T. 

AN OBSERVER IN CHINA 

Profiles from China, by Eunice Tietjens. Ralph Fletcher 

Seymour. 

The lover of poetry is a good deal like the lover of wild- 
flowers. One wanders in the woods hoping to find a new, 
rare blossom; the other wanders through the world of books 
hoping to find a new, unusual delight. But to both seekers 
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